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THIS Survey statement 
should be read in the light 
of the fact that it is preliminary 
only, and will be revised and 
enlarged as a result of the dis- 
cussions and recommendations 
of the World Survey Conference. 

The entire Survey as revised 
will early be brought together in 
two volumes, American and 
Foreign, to form the basis of the 
financial campaign to follow. 

The "Statistical Mirror" will 
make a third volume dealing with 
general church, missionary and 
stewardship data. 
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Turkey 

European Turkey, Anatolia, Armenia, Kurdistan 

TURKEY is the "bridge-land" between Europe and Asia. Other doors east- 
ward have been opened by sea, but Turkey has remained the way of 
approach to the Orient by land. It has been the channel for the inter- 
change of the commerce and civilization of two continents, the center of international 
intrigue and the meeting-ground of religions. 

Here is a region of 300,000 square miles, populated by 13,000,000 people, of whom 
11,000,000 are Mohammedans, and only 2,000,000 are Christians. In her position as 
an inter-continental bridge, Turkey has a population which is a rich composite of the 
races of southeastern Europe and western Asia. 

The motley groups of antagonistic peoples, races and tribes comprise many thousands 
of Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Kurds, Bulgars, Jews, Syrians and Assyrians. The fol- 
lowing religions are represented: Mohammedanism, Greek Orthodox, Greek Catholic, 
Armenian Evangelical, Armenian Gregorian, Latin Catholic and Protestantism. 

The Ottoman Empire has collapsed after centuries of misrule. 

National reconstruction within its borders has been pledged by the Paris Peace Con- 
ference. In former centuries a thoroughgoing attempt of this nature was impossible. 
Let it be hoped that the serious difficulties at present in the way may be overcome. 



The Land-Gate to the East 

In Turkey, Protestant Christianity faces a Complicated Situation: 
The Eastern and Catholic Churches in all their varied forms 
must be dealt with. 

The anti-Christian forces of Mohammedanism must be de- 
liberately faced. 

The seething masses of a decadent and disrupted civilization 

must be aided in an upward struggle. 
Yet in Turkey, Christianity faces the opportunity to reestablish in its 
homeland the faith so dearly cherished for centuries. 

Christianity will yet be able to restore in the very cradle ofi civilization the 
faith kept alive by persecuted disciples through countless generations of 
Turkish misrule. 

Christianity will prove its ability to recreate the only enduring civilization 
— ^that born of faith — ^by the establishment of institutions devoted to 
enlightenment and works of mercy. 
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Constantinople, historic home of Christianity, is the seat of the CaHph of Islam 
and the political base of the anti-Christian Mohammedan worid. 

Turkey is on the eve of a new day; but the character of that day is yet to be deter- 
mined by the decisions of the Christian powers, and especially by the Christians of 
America. The new Turkey and the new Armenia, emerging from the ruins of the 
old empire, are connecting links with other nations newly born. 

The Armenian tragedy — ^the "blackest page in modem history" — with its mas- 
sacres and "deportations" will not be forgotten soon. Simple justice will insure to the 
Armenians a fair chance in the future for individual and national development. In 
Armenia's reconstruction the Christian enterprise of America must play an inti- 
mate part. 

Immediate relief for the Armenians is still an urgent emergency need. At least 
500,000 Armenians are refugees in Russia and Syria, and are unable to return to their 
homes, now in the possession of hostile Turks and Kurds. 

A more basic need is that of stable and efficient government. The majority of the 
Turks are naturally scheming for the retention of as much of their old empire as can 
be secured by their favorite game of playing off the world powers against each other. 
An enlightened minority is encouraged at the prospect of a new and smaller state, 
Turkish in race as well as in name, that shall be free from the burdens of the former 
empire. 

The Armenians also have high hopes for a national state, hopes which the hostile 
Moslem majority and the delays of the peace conference have not yet destroyed. 

In Turkey many influences are powerfully at work. Whatever changes are due in 
the rest of the Islamic world, it is certain that the phenomena observed by missionaries 
and travelers in Turkey during the past decade show the lax and degraded type of 
Mohammedanism professed by the Turk. 

It was this fact more than the results of centuries of exploitation and oppression that 
turned the Arabs against the Turk, and left them indifferent, despite their charac- 
teristic fanaticism, to the war cry of the jihad. 
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CREATION OF CHRISTIAN 
CHARACTER FUNDAMENTAL 

RELIGION, education and public health 
present problems to be solved by 
American Christianity in Turkey. None other 
than a Christian solution is possible. The pro- 
posed League of Nations, by adopting a right- 
eous mandate system and appointing a qualified 
mandatory power, could develop an Armenian 
state and also assist the new Turkey. 

But the creation of character by Christian 
education will remain the fundamental obliga- 
tion of the mission boards, no matter how 
liberal the mandatory administration. The 
Near East Relief Committee is literally saving 
the life of the Armenians, but of necessity this 
is only an ameliorative program. 

TURKS EAGER FOR AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 

THERE are no more glorious traditions 
in missionary education than those fur- 
nished by the institutions at Constantinople, 
Beirut and smaller ones throughout the em- 
pire. The Turkish government schools are 
primitive in character and limited in number. 
The educational system exists mostly on paper. 
Without a literate people and well-educated 
leaders the foundations of any new state will be 
insecure. 

In 1914 the American Board, the mission 
agency with the most extensive work in 
Turkey, maintained 426 schools, including eight 
colleges and three theological schools, with a 
total enrolment of 25,221. This does not in- 
clude either Robert College or the Constanti- 
nople College for Girls. Many of these insti- 
tutions must be reconstructed both as to build- 
ings and personnel, especially in the Armenian 
districts. The loss of these schools was almost 
irreparable to the Armenians, whose devotion 
to education was a foundation for future prog- 
ress. 

The American Board is rapidly reorganizing 
its Turkish missions and has at present 125 
missionaries on the field in thirteen of its eigh- 
teen permanent stations. 

In 1914 the other missionary agencies in Turkey 
were a Scotch mission to the Jews; a Swiss 



orphanage at Sivas; an American hospital at 
Konia; a Reformed Presbyterian station at 
Mersine; the Seventh Day Adventist mission; 
a small mission of the British Friends; the 
limited work of the British and American Bible 
societies; British, French and German schools 
at Constantinople and a few German schools in 
eastern Turkey. It is improbable that the 
German work will be resumed or that the other 
missions will assume the German share. 

New schools of all types must be established in 
large numbers. The eagerness of the Turks for 
American education is reported as the outstand- 
ing fact today. 

SOME SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 

ONE striking instance of the new oppor- 
tunity that has developed since the war is 
the recent decision of the Turkish governor of 
Marsovan to send his son to the Christian mis- 
sion school in that city instead of to the Turkish 
government school. A similar eagerness to 
secure a modern education and especially to 
learn the English language is plainly evident 
among all the varied nationalities of the Near 
East. 

The most impressive opportunities for the 
future are those of the higher schools and col- 
leges. The one Turkish university at Con- 
stantinople is hopelessly inadequate to train the 
leaders of Turkey. Thousands of young men 
are asking for a chance to enter the American 
colleges but at present only a small percentage 
can be admitted. Anatolia College at Marso- 
van, Euphrates College at Harpoot, and the 
other schools of the interior suffered greatly 
during the war. Many of the native staff were 
killed or exiled. The only schools that were able 
to continue were those in Constantinople and 
Smyrna. During the year since the Armistice 
the other schools have been reopening but they 
must first get back to the 1914 standards before 
they can begin to utilize the new opportunities 
before them. In 1914 Anatolia College had 
425 students. Today President George E. 
White writes: "We could easily enroll 1,000 
students if we could take care of them. . . . 
The future of Turkey is in the Christian educa- 
tion which can be given to the boys and girls of 
today." 
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Robert College and Constantinople College for 
Girls although independent of the mission 
boards are strong centers of Christian education 
for young men and women of all races of the 
Near East. Both colleges were able to keep 
open during the war despite the natural diffi- 
culties. Robert College has admitted this year 
a total of 632 students out of a total of 1,500 
applicants, representing 20 different nationali- 
ties. Constantinople College has an enrolment 
of 600 girls representing 15 different nationali- 
ties. 

JOURNALISM A GREAT POWER 

IN connection with the educational pro- 
gram the two journals previously pub- 
hshed under mission auspices should be reor- 
ganized and their circulation extended. Both 
the Turk and the Armenian are especially open 
to the influence of a strong, ably edited news- 
paper. 

In Turkey, as elsewhere, medical missions are 
invaluable. The many centers without modern 
hospitals must be supplied and manned to 
relieve misery and demonstra.te to Islam the 
spirit of Christ. 

NEED OF EVANGELISM 

THERE must be greater vigor in the 
presentation of the Christian gospel 
itself. Prior to the war the older Christian 
faiths in Armenia were being strengthened and 
revived. At present the Armenian churches 
and schools are in ruins and the majority of the 
leaders are dead or in exile. Assistance in 
reorganizing Christian activities as the refugees 
return to their homes will be of great aid to both 
the evangelical and Gregorian churches, and 
of untold value to the future Armenian state. 
A non-Turkish government for Armenia will 
also permit for the first time an open evan- 
gelistic appeal to the Moslem Kurds and Turks 
within that area. 

No less imperative is the need for a definitely 
evangelistic program for western Turkey. The 
Moslem world is exceedingly sensitive just now 
at its loss of temporal power to the Christian 
nations. At the same time Turkey is in des- 
perate need of Christian evangelism. 



Much of the initial evangelism may have to be 
done through personal visitation, club and 
group meetings, special literature and other 
agencies, but should be carried on by mission- 
aries assigned only to work among the Moslems. 
It has been suggested that at least one mis- 
sionary in each station throughout Turkey 
should be assigned to Moslem evangelization. 

UNOCCUPIED AREAS 

1. Kurdistan: An indefinite area in south- 
eastern Armenia with a mixed population 
including at least 1,500,000 Kurds. Hitherto 
work for some of the oppressed Armenians in 
this area has been carried on by the American 
Board, but a separate station should be estab- 
lished for Kurdistan. 

2. Russian Armenia: The Republic of Ar- 
menia, established since the war in Russia 
and lying south of the Caucasus, has a popula- 
tion of about 1,750,000 including 350,000 
Armenian refugees from Turkey. It is without 
evangelical missions. The present government 
is reported to be hostile to missionary work. 
Two stations should be established, preferably 
under the same board as the missions in Turkish 
Armenia. 

3. Georgia: Northeast of the Republic of 
Armenia and adjoining the Black Sea is the new 
Republic of Georgia, with about 2,500,000 
population. The Georgians are a mixed race 
of ancient Aryan descent, hostile to both Turks 
and Armenians. Many belong nominally to the 
Eastern Orthodox (Russian) Church, and some 
are Moslems. There is no rehgious vitality in 
Georgia, but notwithstanding this, the Geor- 
gians have asked for American missions. At 
least two such stations should be estabhshed. 

4. Azerbaijan: A third republic, Azerbaijan, 
along the west Caspian coast includes parts 
of Russian Trans-Caucasia and northwestern 
Persia, with about 3,000,000 population. It 
has a similar mixture of races and religions with 
an added Persian element. A large part of the 
territory claimed by the republic is covered by 
the Presbyterian missions in Persia. If the 
new government is permanently established 
the Presbyterian work might well be extended 
northward. 
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Syria and Palestine 

Palestine has played her part in determining the eternal destinies of man- 
kind. Will mankind do its part in determining the destiny of Palestine ? 

THE "Promised Land" of the Bible remains a region where, in the words of 
Joshua, "there yet remaineth much land to be possessed." Over this strip 
of fruitful mountains, plains and plateaux, lying between the Mediterranean 
and the desert, conquering nations have passed in their victorious marches since the 
dawn of history. 

The country is 114,530 square miles in extent, a little more than two-and-one-half 
times the size of Pennsylvania, and its population before the war was about two- 
fifths that of the Keystone state. But historically it bulks large in the affections of 
the Christian world whose civilization was wrought out within its comparatively 
narrow confines. Christendom owes it a debt it must repay with interest. 

It is impossible to state accurately the present population of these Bible lands; 
in all probability it is not more than three millions. A census of certain districts 
made by American Red Cross relief workers shows that probably one-third of the 
population of the Lebanon region perished during the war from starvation and 
disease. 

The land is one of mixed peoples and religious sects. The only unifying bonds are 
the Arabic language and the general customs. Side by side in the city and country 
are orthodox and unorthodox Moslems, Sunni and Shiah, and nominal Christians 
of half a dozen sects. 

In the central Lebanon district and the Hauran, southeast of Damascus, are the 
Druses, and in the mountains of northern Syria, the Nusaireeyeh, both nominally 
Moslem but really pagain. 

This mixture of peoples and religions and the fact that under Turkish rule direct 
approach to the Moslem was almost impossible, have made these lands one of the 
most difficult of mission fields. 

Now that Turkish rule has been removed, a new day is confidently looked for in 
mission work; it is actually dawning. The opportunities are greater than ever before. 
Old doors are wider open, and. new doors have been opened because of the extensive 
relief work the American missionaries were privileged to carry on during the war. 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF 
CHRISTIAN IDEALS 

WHETHER Britain remain in possession 
or not, Palestine should be governed 
by a power great enough to protect it, devout 
enough to honor its shrines, and tolerant enough 
to keep its gates open to all who would come in 
peace or reverence, for its lordship is a holy- 
trust and should be so administered. 

Many of the ideals dominating the Western 
thought of today may be turned back to 
Jerusalem. The Spirit of Jesus should be the 
dominant spirit in the contact of nations. 
With the coming of Palestine under Christian 
rule, there is a glimpse of the ultimate triumph 
of the ideals Christians strive to uphold. 

WHAT OF ZIONISM? 

THERE are many Christians ready to be- 
heve, with the Zionists, that there would 
be a fine historical fitness in making Palestine 
again a Jewish state, guaranteed as to its in- 
tegrity by a concert of the Christian Powers. 

Developed and continued in the right spirit, 
Zionism might be the means of a great recon- 
ciliation and of good-fellowship between three 
faiths of common origin. Misused, it would 
mark the beginning of a strife more bitter than 
the world has ever known. 

Palestine may yet become a beacon fight for the 
world, a spiritual focus, furnishing inspiration 
for mankind. 

FULFILLING THE HOPES 
OF EARLY FOUNDERS 

ONE of a series of resolutions, adopted at a 
recent meeting of the largest mission now 
working in Syria, states that "The mission sees 
in the downfall of the Turkish Empire and the 
consequent weakening of its political and re- 
ligious infiuence, a great and God-given oppor- 
tunity. Now, for the first time, has it been 
free to fulfil the purposes and hopes of its early 
founders, whose hearts were yearning over their 
Moslem brethren." 

DAY OF TURK ENDED WITH 
ALLENBY 

PROPHECY of any kind is hazardous 
enough, but we are at least justified in pre- 
dicting that probably never again will the Turk 



be the dominant factor in Palestine. His ad- 
ministration of Asia Minor has been a long 
agony of subject-peoples — a long outrage on 
humanity. There is nothing in the history of 
the Ottoman to justify his possession of a land 
which he has, from the first, profaned. With 
AUenby's entry into Jerusalem at Christmas 
time 1917, a new star appeared in the East. 

Even in the former difficult conditions, more 
than one-quarter of the five thousand pupils in 
that mission's day-schools and boarding-schools 
were Moslem and Druse children. 

CENTENNIAL OF MISSION 
PRESS 

THE American Mission Press in Beirut, 
founded in the Island of Malta in 1822, 
will celebrate its centennial two years hence, 
and plans a great forward movement to improve 
its equipment and widen its activities. It has 
printed over two million volumes of the Scrip- 
tures in Arabic, in seventy-two different forms 
and sizes, which have been distributed through 
the Arabic-speaking countries of Asia, northern 
Africa and the East Indies. 

In the catalog of this remarkable institution is 
a fist of twelve hundred publications, large and 
small. In the year the war began, over 37,000,000 
pages were printed and 124,000 volumes were 
sold. A wider opportunity than ever is now 
presented for the expansion of this great work. 

Part of a recent private letter from this field 
reads as follows: 

It is impossible to tell you what an enormous demand 
there is these days. We are besieged from every corner 
for Arabic school-books and literature of every kind. 
Last week's mail brought book orders from three different 
towns in Persia, from Bagdad, Busrah, Muscat, Aden, 
Khartum (in the Sudan), from six different mission 
centers in Egypt, Singapore, the Philippines, two public 
libraries in America, three Syrian communities in South 
America, from London, Paris, the Balkans and Con- 
stantinople. The total volumes ordered were upwards of 
twenty thousand, and the sad part of it all is, that we 
could furnish little more than half of what was ordered. 
The demand for religious literature, Bible-study books 
especially, is very large. 

The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
has long been active in Syria and Palestine, 
having now forty-six stations in that field. 
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However, one-third its force and the use of 
several of its buildings have been temporarily 
loaned to the relief work of the American Com- 
mittee in the Near East. 

In addition to the press at Beirut, this board 
maintains there the American School for Girls, 
a theological seminary, one church and five 
groups, two day schools and a hospital for the 
tubercular. The seminary has been temporarily 
closed because conscription left the faculty 
with no men to train. 

"WE WANT AMERICAN MANNERS 
AND SPIRIT" 

THE girls' school at Beirut has been so suc- 
cessful that its closing for diplomatic 
reasons from October 17, 1917, to January 28, 
1918, resulted in an almost universal demand 
on the part of both Christian and Moslem for 
its reopening. When finally opened it was with 
the largest enrolment in the history of the 
school. The primary department had 66 Mo- 
hammedans, 10 Christians and 4 Jews; the 
preparatory had 29 Mohammedans, 48 Chris- 
tians and 6 Jews; the academic had 2 Moham- 
medans, 47 Christians and 3 Jews. Admission 
was refused to 75 more! 

The day schools have been full to overflowing 
all through the war, the one at Ras Beirut hav- 
ing more than 100 pupils attending each day, 
fifty-three being Moslems. 

HIGH COST OF LIVING HITS 
SCHOOLS 

At the Lebanon station, the large board- 
Xjl. ing school for boys faced the alternative 
last year of shutting down altogether or of 
becoming a day school; under the latter ar- 
rangement it kept going, although the extreme 
poverty of the people made it difficult for the 
boys to attend. 

Thirty-five of the day schools in this region 
kept open with full attendance notwithstand- 
ing great hardships on the part of both teachers 
and pupils. 

FAMINE— NAKEDNESS— DEATH 

THE schools in the Tripoli station suffered 
terrifically from famine; many villages 
were depopulated; the bodies of the dead were 



too many for burial; houses were stripped of 
furniture for fuel to prolong life for a few more 
days. 

Sidon fared even worse than Tripoli because, in 
addition to famine, dysentery and typhus took 
a heavy toll in even the wealthy silk manufac- 
turing towns. Cannibalism was resorted to on 
a small scale. 

More than half the students in the boys' school 
here are non-Christian, and although the re- 
ligious problem became serious, several of the 
boys were converted and others became con- 
vinced of the realness of the Christian belief. 

SCHOOLS TURNED INTO 
SOUP KITCHENS 

GIRARD school was closed, but the girls, 
school was used for relief work. The 
dining room fed about a hundred daily; other 
rooms were dormitories for the destitute; the 
prayer meetings were held on Wednesday 
nights and Thursday afternoons in still other 
rooms; these meetings were more and more 
attended. 

Ten of the day schools kept open with nearly 
four hundred pupils. Through all the war, 
only the American schools were permitted to 
remain open outside those of the government. 
All the schools under the board gave heavily of 
their supplies to the destitute, but even then 
the relief afforded was but meagre in comparison 
with the need of the people, who had only the 
Americans to look to for aid. 

PATIENCE— PRAYER- 
PERSEVERANCE 

ONLY by the greatest effort was the sana- 
torium for the tubercular kept going; food 
and supplies were almost impossible to ob- 
tain, but if the place were closed, these destitute 
and ill people would be thrown outdoors with 
no chance for employment. Even when it 
seemed absolutely impossible to go on, the 
problems were solved by the grace of God, who 
gave to the workers faith sufficient to move 
mountains. 

At Latakiah, the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
maintains a large station with schools, churches 
and hospital. This is a sea coast town, and the 
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mission work is of a peculiar nature; Latakiah 
is the only port of importance in that part of 
Syria, so the work ministers to every race around 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

FAMINE OPENED NEW FIELDS 

IMPARTIALLY administered relief by the 
missionaries has opened new fields. It has 
broken down bigotry and prejudice and per- 
mitted the entrance of the gospel into some 
towns and softened former opposition in others. 
Many are now seeking information about the 
Christ and asking instruction in evangelical 
Christianity. 

Here, too, the efforts of the workers have been 
greatly hampered by economic conditions, by 
conscription and by famine to a greater or less 
degree. 

Once more, after centuries of waiting, Christ 
has come to Galilee as a healer of souls as well 
as bodies. 

A NEW DAY— A NEW SPIRIT 

A CONFERENCE of Syrian preachers 
and teachers was recently held in the 
Lebanon at which an American mission board 



secretary was present. The spirit shown by 
these men who have suffered so much was most 
encouraging. One of them, a spiritually minded 
pastor of a Lebanon church who had been in 
prison in Damascus and had suffered terrible 
tortures, recently wrote that he and his fellow- 
workers left this conference with a new sense of 
their responsibilities and their great opportu- 
nity in the new day which is dawning for their 
land. 

MEN AND LITERATURE 
NEEDED 

SYRIA and Palestine have long been occu- 
pied fields. Palestine, especially Jerusalem, 
because of its supreme interest to every Chris- 
tian, has become the gathering place of many 
small and diverse missionary units. 

The need, and a very real one in face of the 
new conditions, is to occupy more fully the 
regions now insufficiently occupied, and to equip 
more efficiently the literary and publication 
work of the mission press, the far-reaching 
influence of which touches the outermost bounds 
of the Islamic world. 
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Arabia and Mesopotamia 

This region lies under the sway of one dominant faith, and is a stronghold 
of Christianity's most difficult and aggressive opponent — Islam. 

THE largest unexplored territory in Asia, possibly in the world, is in south- 
eastern Arabia. The total area of this section is 1,230,276 square miles, 
more than twenty-seven times that of Pennsylvania. Its population is 
about eight million, not quite that of Pennsylvania. 

Mesopotamia, the "cradle of the race," was the ancient granary of the East. Lying 
along and between its two arteries, the Tigris and the Euphrates, it comprises 143,250 
square miles, three times the area of Pennsylvania, and holds a population of about 
1,500,000, or less than one-sixth that of the same state. 

Large areas in Arabia consist only of desert and steppe, occupied by Bedouin tribes 
forced to adopt a nomadic existence and own allegiance only to the particular tribal 
group to which they belong. Considerable portions of the Nefud, or northern sand- 
belt, and the whole of the Ruba-el-Khalil, or great southern desert of soft sand, are 
almost uninhabitable, although they supply good grazing at certain seasons. But 
the oasis of Central Arabia and the fertile coastal districts are occupied by settled 
communities which at the present time exist under eight independent systems of 
government. 

The Arabs are essentially a dominant race. When they have intermarried with 
conquered or converted peoples, the Arab characteristics have always been retained 
to a remarkable extent. 

Great credit is due to the two British and American missions which have pioneered in 
this most difficult of all fields. But as Dr. Zwemer says, "Arabia, the cradle of Islam, 
is still a challenge to Christendom." The present missionary force is wholly limited 
to the east coast and the vicinity of Aden. There are only five points on a coast of 
four thousand miles where there are resident missionaries. There is not a single 
mission station far inland. 

The only part that is fairly well occupied is the river-country, including the two 
provinces of Bagdad and Busrah. Hejaz, the "Holy Land" on the west, with Mecca 
and Medina, has no missionaries. Hadramaut, stretching for twelve hundred miles 
from Aden to Muscat, with a population of about half a million souls, is one of the 
widest regions untouched by missionary effort. 
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A PECULIAR PEOPLE 

THE eastern tribes of this large province are 
pagan rather than Moslem; their dialect is 
distinct from the Arabic spoken elsewhere; their 
customs are peculiar and primitive. Because 
of fanaticism, approach to the people has al- 
ways been extremely difficult. 

One missionary writes: "Medical work is the 
best and many times the only possible method, 
and it is now very generally accepted even as 
far inland as Riadh, the capital of Central 
Arabia." Tours have been made by some of 
the missionaries into the interior where they 
have been treated kindly. 

STATEMENTS FROM THE FIELD 

ALL of Arabia has been profoundly affected 
by the World War, but the site of actual 
hostilities, Mesopotamia, has been transformed. 

There is a willingness among Arabs to accept 
the new, which is very different from their 
former attitude. 

MOSLEMS ATTRACTED TO 
CHRISTIAN SERVICES 

MOSLEM attendants are constantly in- 
creasing wherever Christian services are 
held. Each service shows that the people are 
seeing that our Christ is the better prophet, 
and our religion the better religion. 

Whereas their chief religious interest heretofore 
had been their conception of Paradise, the 
World War brought them to a realization of the 
reality of this life and its needs. Under this 
revelation of the modern world they are coming 
to look upon Christianity and Mohammedan- 
ism as possessing a number of common features. 

SCHOOLS, THE OPEN DOOR 

GOD is opening the country to the gospel 
and is using the mission to dissipate the 
fogs of ignorance. The schools are conquering. 

The Busrah school of the Reformed Church of 
America enrolled one hundred boys last year, 
and one hundred and thirty this year. The 



girls' school opened with fifty pupils this term. 
The influence of these schools is felt for hun- 
dreds of miles around. 

The schools maintained by the board at Bahrein 
and Muscat are again flourishing. There is a 
great demand for schools in such outljdng dis- 
tricts as Dareen and Kateef. 

DOCTORS URGENTLY NEEDED 

THE Arabian Mission of the Reformed 
Church in America is faced at present with 
a shortage of workers, both foreign and native, 
the lack of the latter being one of the unfortu- 
nate results of the war. 

Last year the mission resolved to reiterate to 
the board of trustees the great need of Arabia 
for medical men and women. Its finest hospital 
is standing empty and unused, while oppor- 
tunities for service which are answers to the 
prayers of thirty years cannot be embraced 
because present resources are limited. 

In spite of wars and rumors of wars, multiphed 
temptations and increased difficulties, God has 
seen fit to show his power in Arabia as never 
before in the mission's history. The prayers 
of many years are being answered in the opening 
of the inland country to the gospel. 

FOUR STRATEGIC CENTERS 

DUE to the increased friendliness of the 
Arab four strategic centers are now re- 
ported as being possible of occupation : Kuttar ; 
the coast of Oman, "where the promise of 
spiritual results is brighter than for any other 
district"; Riadh and Hassa. In addition to 
these, at least half-a-dozen other centers ought 
to be occupied within the next five years. 

Here is a clarion call to the church of Christ to 
press forward to new fields of service and 
achievement where, despite obvious and pe- 
culiarly difficult conditions, God is making even 
the wrath of man to praise Him. The converted 
Arab would make an invaluable itinerant mis- 
sionary. 



NEAR EAST: Persia 
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Persia 

PERSIA is a Mohammedan field, with a population of 11,000,000, teeming 
with exceptional opportunities and possibilities for missionary work. 
Never before has a Mohammedan land been so accessible. During the past 
decade events in Persia have brought its historic name prominently before the world- 
Visits of shahs to Europe provoked mild interest, but the dethronement of a shah and 
Morgan Shuster's "Strangling of Persia" revealed the stirring of an ancient nation. 
Persia has at last become more than a source of rugs, lambskins and petroleum. 

Persians are practically all Mohammedans of the Shiah sect. There are about 30,000 
Armenians, 50,000 Syrians or Nestorians, nominally Christian, 40,000 Jews and 
10,000 Zoroastrians or fire-worshiping Parsis. The eclectic theists of Persia, known 
as the Bahais and Babis, do not exceed 100,000. For the Christian missionary the 
Bahai and Babi movements produce the discouraging and paradoxical phenomenon 
of gaining financial and spiritual support in the land of the home base. 

Physically Persia is a tableland; a large part given to desert and another large area 
occupied by barren ranges equaling the American Rockies for ruggedness and im- 
passability. Persia has an area of 628,000 square miles, which equals that of the 
United States east of the Mississippi excluding the lowest tier of four states, while her 
population equals only one fifth that of the same area — about seventeen persons to 
the square mile. There are sixty missionaries, about one to every 200,000 souls. 

Commercially Persia, with its great mineral resources, offers large possibilities to 
manufacturers. Until the world war there were no railways. The British have now 
planned at least two trunk lines crossing the country, which means much to future 
mission work. 



Little Opposition to the Christian Missionary 

Socially Persia is typical of other Moslem lands: polygamy and divorce are 
still common. Religiously self-satisfied, not over-fanatical, the Shiah Moslem 
of Persia offers little opposition to the Christian missionary. There is no 
real spiritual longing for Christianity. Yet the spiritual goal may be reached 
by means of the educational and medical methods of missionary approach. 
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Persia: NEAR EAST 



PERSIA AWAKE 

THERE is a longing for something better. 
The recent revolutions aiming at the estab- 
lishment of democratic forms of government 
will in time simplify the missionary problem. 
These symptoms of unrest are the result of the 
political changes occurring throughout the 
Orient. It cannot be denied that at least in 
Persia these changes are largely due to the 
impact of American civilization, exemplified 
and taught by the missionaries. 

Persia's effort to throw off Russia's heavy hands 
was an example of the new inspiration. The 
armies of Turkey and Russia in their devastating 
campaigns in northwest Persia have made the 
Persians realize their own leaders' incapacity. 

COMITY 

PERSIA presents an encouraging example of 
comity in mission effort. The Church Mis- 
sionary Society of England and Northern Pres- 
byterians have agreed to definite geographical 
boundaries for their respective fields of work, 
the result being American responsibility for the 
northern half of the country. The force is 
wholly inadequate. There are several hundred 
thousands of Kurds and allied tribes entirely 
untouched, with vast regions where no mission- 
ary, native or foreign, has ever visited. 

SCHOOL— AND THEN MORE 
SCHOOLS 

THE languages of the country are Persian, 
the official language, Turkish and some 
Kurdish dialects. Persia is awake to the need 
of education, — largely the result of the mission 
schools. Government and private schools are 
mostly imitations of these. Schools have 
proven thus far the most effective of evangelis- 
tic agencies in the country. There is great need 
of a Robert College in Teheran. Mission schools 
should be organized in every center. 

In the Christian campaign in Persia more suc- 
cess has attended higher education among the 
upper classes than has attended any other 
single phase of the missionary enterprise. 

MEDICAL MISSIONS 

PERSIA has for centuries practised the 
principles of ancient Greek medicine. 
The mission doctors have breached this tradi- 



tion and foreign remedies are now universally 
approved. As is usual in Moslem lands, mis- 
sionary medicine is a powerful factor in open- 
ing up and developing a new or closed area. At 
the shrine city of Meshed hundreds of Afghan 
and Turkoman pilgrims are hearing the mes- 
sage preached in the dispensary and hospital. 
This dispensary had an attendance of over 
15,000 in the first seven months after being 
opened. 

Forty doctors are needed to provide adequately 
for the next five years' campaign. More than a 
hundred Moslem converts have been reached 
through the medical work in Ispahan alone. 
A goodly number of native Christian doctors 
have been trained in the mission hospitals and 
their number should be greatly multiplied. As 
throughout the Orient, women physicians have 
an incalculable opportunity among the women 
of Persia. Today there are not more than six 
women doctors, but there is urgent need for ten 
more in this land of the open door. 

The World War has greatly helped to increase 
missionary opportunities in the Persian field. 
At present, however, not more than fifteen 
foreign men in the whole country are able to 
devote a part of their time to evangelistic effort. 
As the field widens a large staff of native 
evangelists, trained under foreign supervision, 
will be absolutely necessary. The Presbyterian 
missions alone desperately need thirty-nine men 
for evangelistic work exclusively. 

THE SILENT MISSIONARY 

THERE are increasing demands for Christian 
literature. This is a special service for the 
veteran missionary who, in more strenuous 
phases of the work, gives place to the younger 
man. A great missionary necessity is a printing 
plant at Teheran, to provide literature on which 
depends not only the evangelization of Persia, 
but also that of Afghanistan and Turkestan. 
In 1917, Afghan merchants at Meshed bought 
1,791 copies of the Scriptures! 

Ensure Persia's future for Christ before reaction 
from Islam sends her people to Bahaism or 
agnosticism! 
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